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| report that the purchaser tried to 
CHARIVARIA. | repudiate his bargain on finding that it 
Reapy S#ortiy—‘ The Marconi; did not include the hor ses 
Affair in a Nutshell,” by Messrs. 
Garvin and Maxse. 968 pages, fol. Dr. Ross has wweltion a book on 
ag . The Reduction of Domestic Flies. In 
BERLIN 





“ THE WEDDING. jsome parts of the country we _ be- 
BALKAN AFFAIRS WILL PROBABLY BE|lieve they are down to sixpence a 
DISCUSSED.’ | hundred. 


Acton magistrate last w eck | to a young 
wife. This seems dangerous counsel, as 
the husband’s idea of comfort might 
embrace week - end visits from the 
“other young w oman.’ 


Letters continns ‘to be written pro- 
testing against the insertion of adver- 
tisements in novels as an indignity to 





Thus a contemporary, - 


; authors. When the 





and it may be a useful 
hint to bridegrooms, 
who wonder what to 
talk about when await- 
ing the arrival of the 
bride. =» x 

* 

The same newspaper, 
in “A Chronicle of the 
Bank Rate,” informs us 
that in 1894 it stood 
at 2 per cent, for 931 
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jadvertisement recom- 
imends the readers of 
the novel to try some- 
body’s headache pow- 
ders, if sounds almost 
!like a deliberate insult. 


Having caught a 
cold, Mr. PLowpeEn, the 
Marylebone magistrate, 
was unable to return to 
London from Monte 





days. Why worry 


‘ li Savi - A WATER JUMP BETWEEN WICKETS 
about Day light Sav mg WOULD ADD CONSIDERABLY TD THE CAIETY OF THE CAME . 
when such things are 


possible ? oe 





In consequence of a 
suggestion that Suffra- 
gettes should be de- 
ported to St. Helena, a 
lady, we understand, is 
proposing to go and 
blow up the little island 
with a bomb. 





QS 


WHY NOT PROVIDE THE FIELDEAS 
WITH NETS ? 








The Pi, Sa 


A NEW DESIGN 


MIGHT BE INTRODUCED, 





Carlo last week.: _We 
understand that, when 
this popular magistrate 
is away, business at 
once falls off at his 
court. 


IN BATS 


a 

The surgical bureau 
of the New York police 
department has pro- 
posed that the force 
shall have an official 
chiropodist. This looks 
as if a serious effort is 
to be made at last to 





attributed to militants, 
of the organ at Penn 
parish church is sup- 
posed to be an act of 
revenge for the 
attempted suppression | 
of their own organ, The | 
Suffragette. 








«A man,” says Lady 
CARLISLE, “ who for- 
sakes us because mili- 
tants throw chrysan- 
themum pots at him at 
a flower-show i 


THE SUCCESSFUL, BOWLER THE ADDITION OF A 


MIGHT BE SUITABLY REWARDED ¢ 


















FEW BUNKERS IN THE OUTFIELD WOULD 
CERTAINLY BRIGHTEN UP THE FIELDING , 


reduce the size of 
policemen’s feet. 











A Lenten Diet. 
“OUR SPECIAL 
FILLING FAST.” 
** Daily News’’ Headline. 


| Just the thing when the 
| spirit, is W illing but the 
| flesh is weak. 
| —_—<_ <<<. 
| “How dreadful is this 
place. This melodious, 
he steed diatonic little 
| piece 








stable politician.” Nor, 
we should say, is he a- 


iHOW TO BRIGHTEN CRICKET. 


° . is specially 
| adapted i ior the dedication of 
| achurch.’’"—Musical Times. 





pot-house politician. | The City Press has discovered a fowl | 


run on the top of Market Buildings, Min- | 
Two nurses wlesied for an appoint- | cing Lane. There are, of course, several | 
ment under the Lowestoft Guardians | pigeon runs on the Stock Exchange. 
have declined on the ground that the | 
workhouse, which is three miles from| Statistics show that the population 
the town, istoofaraway. Itis thought | of British prisons is rapidly declining, 
probable that rather than incur the and there is some talk of taking pay ing | 
expense of moving the workhouse to; guests at some of these comfortable | 
the town the Guardians will select two | hostelries, 


x * 
other nurses. . 





| 

i | “Make things more comfortable at 
A four-in-hand coach was sold at}home so that your husband will not 

Atprince’s the other day for four| 


want to go out and see the other young 
guineas. - But there is no truth in the 


woman,” was the advice given by the} 


i | fortune.’ 


This i is a hard saying. 


‘** He’s going down in the hoist,’ said a 
man hurrying past me down the stairs. 
‘Who?’ said I, regardless of grammar.’ 
“Borderer” in “ The Glasgow News.” 
It must be terrible when he really 
| begins to be grammatical. 





Things our Readers didn’t know. 
No. 1387. 
‘¢¢There is a time in the affairs of men 
which taken at the ebb leads on to fame and 


This is a well known quotation.”’ 
merasiil Advocate. 
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ON THE BAT’S BACK. 

Wira the idea of brightening cricket, 
my friend Twyford has given me a new 
bat. I have always felt that, in my 
own case, it was the inadequacy of the 
weapon rather than of the man behind 
it which accounted for a certain mo- 
notony of low-scoring; with this new 
bat I hope to prove the correctness of 
my theory. 

My old bat has always been a trier, 
but of late it has been manifestly past 
its work. Again and again its drive 
over long-off’s head has failed to carry 
the bunker at mid-off. More than once 
it has proved itself an inch too narrow 
to ensure that cut-past-third-man-to- 
the-boundary. which is considered one 
of the most graceful strokes in my 
repertoire. Worst of all, I have found 
it at moments of crisis (such as the 
beginning of the first over) utterly 
inadequate to deal with the ball which 
keeps low. When bowled by such a 
ball—and I may say that I am never 
bowled by any other—lI look reproach- 
fully at the bottom of my bat as I walk 
back to the pavilion. ‘“ Surely,” I say 
to it, ‘ you were much longer than this 
when we started out?” 

Perhaps it was not magnanimous 
always to put the blame on my partner 
for our accidents together. It would 
have been more chivalrous to have 
shielded him. ‘ No, no,’ I should have 
said to my companions as they received 
me with sympathetic murmurs of “ Bad 
luck,’—“‘no, no, you mustn’t think 
that. It was my own fault. Don’t 
reproach the bat.”” It would have been 
well to have spoken thus; and indeed, 
when I had had time to collect myself, 
I did so speak. But out on the field, 
in the first shame of defeat, I had to let 
the truth come out. That one reproach- 
ful glance at my bat I could not hide. 

But there was one habit of my bat’s 

a weakness of old age, I admit, but 
not the less annoying—about which 
it was my duty to let all the world 
know. One’s grandfather may have a 
passion for the gum on the back of 
postage-stamps, and one hushes it up; 
but if he be deaf the visitor must be 
warned. My bat had a certain loose- 
ness in the shoulder, so that, at any 
quick movement of it, it clicked. If I 
struck the ball well and truly in the 
direction of point this defect did not 
matter; but if the ball went past me 
into the hands of the wicket-keeper an 
unobservant bowler would frequently 
say, “ How’s that?” And an ill- 
informed umpire would reply, “ Out.” 
It was my duty before the game began 
to take the visiting umpire on one side 
and give him a practical demonstration 
of theclick ... 
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But these are troubles of the past. 
I. have my new bat now, and I 
can see that cricket will become a 
different game for me. My practice of 
this morriing has convinced me of this. 
It was not one of your stupid practices 
at the net, with two burly professionals 
bumping down balls at your body 
and telling you to come out to them, 
Sir. It was a quiet practice in my 
rooms after breakfast, with no moving 
object to distract my attention and 
spoil my stroke. The bat comes up 
well. It is light, and yet there is 
plenty of wood in it. Its drives along 
the carpet were excellent; its cuts and 
leg glides all that could be wished. I 
was & little disappointed with its half- 
arm hook, which dislodged a teacup and 
gave what would have been an easy 
catch to mid-on standing close in by the 
sofa; but I am convinced that a little 
oil will soon put that right. 

And yet there seemed to be some- 
thing lacking in it. After trying every 
stroke with it; after tucking it under 
my arm and walking back to the bath- 
room, touching my cap at the pianola 
on the way; after experiments with it 
in all positions, I still felt that there 
was something wanting to make it 
the perfect bat. So I put it in a cab 
and went round with it to Henry. 
Henry has brightened first-class cricket 
for some years now. 

“Tell me, Henry,” I said, “ what’s 
wrong with this bat?” 

“Tt seems all right,” he said, after 
waving it about. ‘“ Rather a good one.” 

I laid it down on the floor and looked 
at it. Then I turned it on its face and 
looked at it. And then I knew. 

“It wants a little silver shield on the 
back,” I said. “That's it.” 

“Why, is it a presentation bat?” 
asked Henry. 

“Tn a sense, yes. 
to me by Twyford.” 
“What for?” 

“ Really,” I said modestly, “ I hardly 
like——Why do people give one things? 
Affection, Henry; pity, generosity— 
er——” 

“Are you going to put that on the 
shield? ‘Presented out of sheer pity 
to——’” 

“Don’t be silly; of course not. I 
shall put ‘ Presented in eémmemoration 
of his masterly double century against 
the Authentics,’ or something like that. 
You ’ve no idea how it impresses the | 
wicket-keeper. He really sees quite a 
lot of the back of one’s bat.” 

“ Your inscription,” said Henry, as 
he filled his pipe slowly, “ will be either 
a lie or extremely unimpressive.” 

“It will be neither, Henry. If I put} 
my own name on it, and talked about | 
my double century, of course it would | 


It was presented 





be a lie; but the inscription will be to 
Stanley Bolland.” 

“ Who’s he?” 

“T don’t know. I’ve just made him 
up. But now, supposing my little shield 
says, ‘Stanley Bolland. H.P.C.C.— 
Season 1912. Batting average 116-34.’ 
—how is that a lie?” 

“ What does H.P.C.C. stand for?” 

“T don’t know. It doesn’t mean 
anything really. I'll leave out ‘ Batting 
average’ if it makes it more truthful. 
‘Stanley Bolland. H.P.C.C., 1912. 
116°34.’ It’s really just a little note 
I make on the back of my bat to 
remind me of something or other 1 ’ve 
forgotten. 116-34 is probably Bolland’s 
telephone number or the size of some- 
thing I want at his shop. But by a 
pure accident the wicket-keeper thinks 
it means something e!se; and he tells 
the bowler at the end of the over that 
it’s that chap Bolland who had an 
average of over a century for the 
Hampstead Polytechnic last year. Of 
course that makes the bowler nervous 


and he starts sending down long- 


hops.” 
“T see,” said Henry; and he began 
to read his paper again. 


So to-morrow I take my bat to the | 


silversmith’s, and have a little engraved 
shield fastened on. 


to collect pots of runs this season. But 
there is no harm in making things as 
easy as possible for oneself. 

And yet there is this to be thought 
of. Even the very best bat in the 
world may fail to score, and it might so 


happen that I was dismissed (owing to |, 


some defect in the pitch) before my 
silver shield had time to impress the 
opposition. Or again, I might (through 
ill-health) perform so badly that quite 
® wrong impression of the standard of 
the: Hampstead Polytechnic would be 
created, an impression which I should 
hate to be the innocent means of cir- 
culating. 

So on second thoughts I lean to a 
different~inscription. On the back of 
my bat a plain silver shield will say 
quite simply this :— 

To 
SraNLEY BOLLAND, 
FOR SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 
FRoM A FEW ADMIRERS, 


Thus I shall have two strings to my 
bow. And if, by any unhappy chance, 


I fail as a cricketer, the wicket-keeper | 


will say to his comrades as I walk 
sadly to the pavilion, “A poor bat 
perhaps, but a brave—a very brave 
fellow.” 
It becomes us all this season to make 
at least one effort to brighten cricket. 
A. A. M. 





Of course with a | 
really trustworthy weapon I am certain | 
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UNDER HIS MASTER'S EYE. 


Scene—Mediterranean, on board the Admiralty yacht “ Enchantress.” 


Mr. Winston Cuurcuitn. “ANY HOME NEWS?” 
Mr. Asquita. “HOW CAN THERE BE WITH YOU HERE?” 
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Burglar (about to decamp with actress's diamonds). ‘‘ DON'T RING, 





> s Z to i , 


LADY. JUST THINK OF THE ADVERTISEMENT I’M GIVING you.” 








THE FOOD OF LOVE. 
[Regular and hearty meals are recommended as a cure for love-sickness.] 
THERE’s a weight on my day that is crushing me slowly 
but surely, 
On my night there’s a burden that seems evermore to 
increase, 

And Icome, oh! my dear, tho’ I’m feeling excessively poorly, 
To appeal to your sense of proportion for timely release. 
From the day that you answered me “ No,’ 

conviction 
(And you haven’t a ghost of a notion how frightful it feels), 
I have turned, in the sinking that comes of internal affliction, 
To the tonic and solace of hearty and regular meals, 


’ with apparent 


In the morning I rise with a heart that is empty and hollow 
To the task of sustaining myself through a profitless day, 
Buta fish and a steak, with some eggs, and an apple to follow, 
Are but ashes within me as soon as I’ve put them away, 


So I dwindle till luncheon, when sorrow has made me 
voracious, 
And again I endure till the afternoon teacake and cup; 
While, altho’ I go nap at a dinner both ample and spacious, 
The depression is on me before I can decently sup. 


Very hard, oh! my dear, is the day; but the night-time is 
harder, 
For I tumble in dreams and my slumbers are broken and 
short ; 
If I walk in my sleep I unerringly go to the larder, 
So intense is the natural outcry of love for support. 





— 





It is thus for two months that I’ve striven to conquer my 
passion ; 
Not a meal have I missed nora dish; but I honestly vow 
That however the treatment has dulled my despair, in a 
fashion, 
I would sooner see you than my dinner, my love, even now. 


So I pray you give ear to my pleading, for, little by little, 
I’m acquiring, I fear, an habitual longing to eat ; 
And e’en now, for a man who was neyer a slave to his 
victual, 
I’m distressingly partial to pastry and things that are 
sweet. 


Then be kindly, my dear, or 1 tremble to think of the issue, 
Of the end, if you cannot relent, that is looming in sight; 
You were ever opposed to a superabundance of tissue, 
And already I’ve gone up a stone and my boots are too 
tight. Dum-pDuM. 





Life’s Little Difficulties. 

‘* Sir,—Can any of your readers give me a remedy for a horse’s eye 
which got hurt? The eye has got a bluo colour now, and I should 
like to get something to take the yellow colour away.”’ 

Letter in ** The Farmers’ Weekly.” 





The following letter has been received from Nigeria by 
Shipping Company :— 

‘* Dear Sir,—Having your name in illustrious that you are good 
merchant as I heard I needed to be one of your illustrated customer. 
Please endeavour best to sent me one of your illustrated catalogue, 
and you will know that I am a faithfully customer. 


Iam, Your illustrated customer, 
Please send it to me by urgently.’ 
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BOYS OF THE DAY. 

[The Daily Mail recently reported a horrid 
occurrence : a ten-year-old boy saved up his 
money and ran away TO school. } 

Tue Headmaster rose to his feet and 
glared down the long  schoolroom. 
“Silence! If I hear a single boy repeat- 
ing a Greek paradigm I will make an 
example of him. I must hear that 
clock tick before I proceed. I had 


at Oxford—nine wickets for fourteen 
runs—to have given you an extra half- 
work-day, but unfortunately my black 
list for the week is an exceedingly long 
one. 
deplorably low. For example, we have 
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hoped, in recognition of Cogger’s success | 


The moral tone of the school is; 


(May 21, 1913. 


| « T have now a painful case of a Lower| boys are not maintaining the high 
, School boy to deal with. Miggles Minor, | traditions of Dulham School. If this 
stand up in your place. Only this|continues I give you fair and ample 
morning I detected Miggles in tears.} warning that the school has ceased to 
On enquiring whether his county had fulfil its useful educational functions, 
been beaten or whether he suffered from and shall advise the Governors that it 
some slight indisposition he admitted be incontinently closed. You may well 
to me that he was crying because it; weep—but the future rests entirely 
was only two months to the holidays. | with yourselves.” 

[ will maintain a bright and cheerful! 
spirit in this school even if I have to| 
flog every boy in it. You, Miggles, 
‘unworthy scion of honoured parents,| Wer were talking about a recent 
you weep, do you, because you have to| article in Punch, describing the new 
return to the progenitors who guarded | profession of unsettler, the man who 
your infancy. I will drive away those! brings various forms of pressure to bear 
unhallowed tears. (Short interval, dur-!on the tenant of a nice house, so that 
ing which hallowed tears are substi- | he leaves and the house is available for 





WILL POWER. 





tuted.) 


Blimmer, a fifth form boy—stand up, 
“And I have one more remark to! 


Blimmer, so that your - schoolfellows 
may behold an unhealthy — — 
specimen of youthful de- | 
pravity—well, yesterday | 
afternoon I found Blim-| 
mer had absconded from | 
his duties on the cricket | 
field and was concealed | 
in a class-room furtively | 
reading a Greek play. 
(A murmur of horror.) 
You may well be sur- 
prised. I have tried 
gentle means with Blim- | 
mer. An hour’s extra 
play-time proved useless. 
The compulsory whole 
holiday I gave him last, 
week was not a sufficient | 
warning. Now there 
remains nothing but 
severe physical chastise- | 
ment. (A short but 
painful interval.) And I — — 
warn you, Blimmer, if you do not|make which concerns the general moral 
amend your ways I have further] tone of the school rather than that of 
penalties in store for you. The very| individuals. Passing behind the wall 
next time you neglect your sports|of the cricket field yesterday on my 
you shall be sent home for your holi- | way to take my customary constitu- 
days a month before the time. (Blim- tional, I overheard several of you con- 
mer bursts into tears and promises} versing. I need not say that I did not 
reformation.) | deliberately listen. Involuntarily the 
“ Now I have a serious complaint to}sounds impressed themselves on my | 
make about certain boys in the Fourth! auditory organs. I heard myself spoken | 
Modern. They are allowed pocket- | of as ‘the dear Doctor’ and ‘our revered 
money by their kindly parents. In-| Headmaster.’ One group of you was 
stead of spending it, as their parents) discussing German theories of the! 
intended, at what I believe is known in| authorship of the Homeric poems. | 
common parlance as the tuckshop, I| Another group was deep in the question 
find that they have been wasting their | of the urgency of the vote for feminine 
money on an anti-tobacco society and a} householders. I passed on, and in 
home for reformed convicts. They| mental retrospect looked back to the 
have proved themselves unworthy of|palmy days of our school, when boys 
their financial trust. In future the} alluded to me in private as ‘Old Konk’ 
Fourth Modern will accompany their |—in reference, I believe, to my nasal 
form-master to the tuck-shop. He | organ—when the conversations I over- 
will spend their money for them on) heard dealt with the serious things of 
succulent comestibles, and see that/|life, the average of C. B. Fry or. the 








Scout Sentry. ‘‘ VERY WELL, MapaM, I’LL LET YOU THROUGH; BUT I WARN 
you THE ‘ LIons’ ARE IN THE WOOD AND HAVE THE RIGHT TO SEARCH YOU.”’ 





every particle is consumed forthwith| records of Aston Villa. I feel pained, 
on the premises. deeply pained, to think that present-day 


the unsettler’s employer. 
“That’s all very well,” said the 
- hostess; “but there’s a 
more efficient and more 
gentlemanly way . than 
that. And,” she added 
significantly and not 
without triumph, “I 
happen to know.” 


the table in the old farm- 
house.  ‘* Modernised,”’ 
as the agents have it. 
That is to say, the right- 
ful occupiers—the simple 
yeomen—had gone for 
ever and well-to-do 
artistic Londoners had 
made certain changes to 
fit it for a week-end 
retreat. Where the 
country folk for whom 
all these and = smaller 
cottages were built now 
—_—_—— live, who shall say? 


But not here. The exterior is often 


still the same, but inside, instead of } 


the plain furniture of the peasantry, 
one finds wicker lounges, novels and 
cigarettes. 

This particular farm-house was 
charming. An ingle-nook, Morris fur- 
niture, Morris. curtains, an etching or 
two, a sprinkling of advanced books, 
and where once had been a gun-rack a 
Della Robbia Madonna. 

“Tt’s delightful,” I said; adding, as 
one always does, “* How did you get to 
hear of it?” 

‘“ Hearing of it wasn’t difficult,” she 
said, “ because we had a_cottiage near 
here. The trouble was to get it.” 

“Tt wasn’t empty, then?” I replied. 

“No. There was a Mr. Broom here. 
We asked him if he wanted to go, and 
he said No. 
and he refused. 
reasonable.”’ 

I agreed: ‘ Most.” 

“So there was nothing for it but to 
will his departure.” 


He was most un- 


| She sat at the head of | 





We made him an offer | 


| 
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Dramatic Author. ‘‘ WELL, WHAT DO YOU THINK OF MY PLAY?”’ 


Manager. ‘‘D'xou WANT TO KNOW MY REAL OPINION OF IT?”’ 
Manager (handing him the MS.). ‘‘THat’s WHERE YOU AUTHORS HAVE THE PULL OF US. 








Author (stoutly). ‘‘I'M PREPARED FOR THE WORST.” 


I wasn't!" 








“Will?” 

“Yes. Concentrated our thoughts 
on his giving notice, and invited our 
friends to do the same. I wrote scores 
of letters all round, saying, ‘ Please, if 
you love us, will that Mr. Broom vacates 
the Manor Farm.’ I asked them to 
make a special effort on the night of 
March 18th, at 11 o'clock, when we 
should all be free. And they did.” 

“Well?” I asked. 

* Well, you'll hardly believe it—and 
I shan’t be a bit vexed if you don’t—but 
on the morning of the 20th of March, 
I had a letter from Mr. Broom saying 
that he had decided to leave, and we 
could have the first call on his house. 
It was too wonderful. I don’t mind 
confessing that I felt a little ashamed. 
I felt it had been too easy.” 

“Tt is certainly a dangerous power,” 
I said. 

“Well,” she continued, “I hurried 
round to see him before he could 
change his mind. ‘Do you really want 
to leave?’ [I asked him. ‘ Yes,’ he 
said. ‘Why?’ I asked. ‘Well,’ he 
said, ‘I can’t tell you why. I don’t 
know. All I know is that all of a sudden 








I have got tired and feel vaguely that 
I want a change. I am quite sure I 
am making a mistake and [’ll never 
find so good a place; but there it is; 
I’m going.’ I assure you I felt for a 
moment.inclined to back out altogether 
and advise him to stay on. I was 
even half disposed to tell him the truth. 
But I pulled myself together and put 
the temptation behind me. And— 
well, here we are!”’ 

“Tt’s amazing,” I said. “ You must 
either have very strong-minded friends, 
or the stars have played very oddly 
into your hands, or both.” 

“Yes,” she said; “but there’s a little 


difficulty. One has to be so careful in 
this life.” 
“One has,” I fervently agreed. 


* But what is it?” 

‘Some of my friends,” she explained, 
“didn’t quite play the game. Instead 
of willing, as I explicitly told them, 
that Mr. Broom should leave the Manor 
Farm, they willed merely that Mr. 
Broom should leave his house, and the 
result is that all kinds of Mr. Brooms 
all over the country have been giving 
notice. I heard of another only this 





morning. Our Mr. Broom’s_ brother 
was one. It’s a very perilous as well 
as a useful gift, you see. But we’ve 
got the farm, and that’s the main 
thing.” 

“It couldn't be in better hands,” I 
said. “ Forthemoment, [ mean. Iam 
looking out for just such a place 
myself. Take care. Willing is a game 
that two can play at.” 

“ You don’t mean ?” she said. 

“T do, most certainly,” I replied. 

And I did. And now I am busy 
making a list of my most really 
obstinate, pushful friends to help me. 








‘‘Claude Gray, playing over his course at 
Beckenham on Saturday, May 3rd, holed out 
the eighth in one. ‘The hole measures 22 
yards, and the shot was played with a driving 
iron.’’—Golfing. 


We should have taken our putter. 


‘*Trinity College (London) Examination, 
in Skating takes place on Saturday afternoon, 
and Saturday, Thursday, and Wednesday 
evenings.’’—Newbury Weekly News. ; 

A stirring to the older | 
Universities. 


example 
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MR. PUNCH’S ACADEMY 
ENCOURAGEMENTS. 
(Being a composite plagiarism of some 
of his contemporaries.) 


obtains what is best described as a 
succés de scandale, 

Commendable again is the fiery 
bravura of Mr. Angus McOban’s sombre 
little battle picture, “ The Observer” 
pursuing a Mixed Metaphor; and the 

Witu more than usual pleasure we| sheer triumph of delicate whimsicality 
lament the mediocrity of this year’s|over photographic commonplaces in 
Academy. Having discharged so far) Mr. Herbert Cockayne’s Central Peak 
the cheerful duty of the critic let us| of the Caucasus—as seen from Chelsea. 
pick out the few canvases that do not t is lamentable that these pictures 
cater for the ignorant taste of a sensa-| we have approved are almost the only 
tion-seeking public. Foremost, we| works of the year that conform to even 
must acclaim the really superb work of | those rudimentary canons of the painter, 
Mr: Fannis Belturp, A Wet Night in| that the object of his art should be to 
St. Pancras (East), The sheer mastery | surprise rather than to please, to be- 


of no effect whatever in this elusive and | wilder rather than to gratify the senses, | 


nugatory canvas marks it as the picture | to stimulate the educated modern desire 
of the year. Mr. Belturp has scorned|for a puzzle competition rather than 
the mere camera trick of showing us| the philistine and Victorian craving for 
the rain-swept pavement, the flicker| mere vulgar beauty. Again and again 
of street lights on muddy pools, the | the critical perception is outraged in 
huddled pedestrians, the suggestion of| this exhibition by such wilfully retro- 
firelight through closely-drawn curtains,| grade attempts as Mr. St. John 
that disfigure Mr. Habbs Polthorp’s| Palmer’s Sunset on the Indian Ocean, 
treatment of a similar subject in| a meticulous reproduction, banally per- 
Summer Memories, 1912. Mr. Belturp | fect in colour and spirit, of a crude 
has been content to show us nothing | effect of Nature that can be seen by any 
at all but the mastery of his brush | globe-trotter; or Mr. Parton Hobbs’s 
over his observation—and we are grate-| orthodox Magic of the Moonlight; or 
ful to him. Miss Sylvia Lortimer’s Catile at the 
Realism can only be welcome when | Ford, wherein the cattle are so like real 
it is as loftily treated as in Mr. Stirl-| cattle and the water so alive with light 
wing’s Rise or Fall?—a Wire from|and movement that we left this year’s 
Throgmorton Street. Where few artists| Academy with a feeling as regards 
could resist the temptation to pander | British Art that is akin to despair. 
to sensationalism, Mr. Stirlwing (who 
as a brilliant contributor to the Unionist 
Press is equally facile with his pen as COMING KINGS. 
his brush) has kept austerely to his| Tue following unofficial account of 
verities. The scene of this historic | some of the candidates for the throne of 
picture is an interrupted Cabinet | Albania will, Mr. Punch feels sure, be 
Meeting. A secretary has entered with | of interest and profit to his readers :— 
a telegram, and the ATTORNEY-GENERAL Lord Curzon oF KEDLESTON, who 
opens the envelope with trembling|has been approached by the deputies 
hands. (We remember nothing so|in London, has neither declined nor 
masterly as this tremble since Car-|accepted the offer of the Albanian 
Lorti’s great picture, in the 1896|throne. It is understood that he has 
Salon, of The Earthquake at Lisbon.)| insisted on the following conditions, 
Various members of the Cabinet cluster | which are receiving careful considera- 
around him, forgetful of the Declara-| tion: The inclusion in his territories of 
tion of War from Montenegro which|the Thracian Chersonese, to be spelt 
lies on the table. The ready-reckoner|Curzonese in future; and a salute of 
in the hands of the CHANCELLOR OF THE | 199 pompoms on all public occasions. 
EXCHEQUER is indicated with amazing} The Italian candidate is, we under- 
technique. Equally powerful is the|stand, Signor Grunio Garvint, the 
double motif whieh deliberately forces|famous publicist and editor of the 
the attention from the tensity of this| Tromba della Sera. Signor Garvin1 as 
central group to the stern chiascuros of | an unparalleled exponent of the lingua 
Viscount Mortey, sitting in stony | Toscana is naturally much favoured by 
aloofness, the flushed and indignant | the Tosks, but the Ghegs, the other 
Premier, and the delightfully spon- | great Albanian tribe, regard him with 
taneous irritation of the Minister oF | undisguised hostility. It is believed, 
Foreign Arrarrs, who has been ob-| however, that he will conciliate them in 
viously disturbed during an exposition | the masterly manifesto which he has 
of policy. Loath as we are to commend | issued in seventeen successive issues 
any picture which “tells a story,” we|of his paper, and which GABRIELE 
cannot deny the dramatic inventiveness |p’ Annvunzio has hailed as the supreme 
of this remarkable work, albeit that it|emanation of cosmic pluriloquence. 
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The policy outlined in the manifesto 
includes, (1) compulsory use of the 
fustanella, (2) free instruction in the 
cornamusa or bagpipes, (3) compulsory 
signature of all leading articles, 
(4) abolition of the dramatic censor- 
ship, (5) universal use of italic type. 

Another formidable candidate, indeed 
in some ways the most formidable of 
all, is Sir GiuBert Parker. Inter- 
viewed last Saturday by a represen- 
tative of The Prizrend Gazette, Sir 
GILBERT is reported to have said that 
he would cheerfully accept the responsi- 
bilities of founding a Gilbertian dynasty 
provided he could count on the loyal 
co-operation of his varied subjects. He 
pointed out as a curious presentiment 
of the position he was destined to fill 
that he wrote The Seats of the Mighty 
no fewer than fifteen years ago. As 
for his other qualifications he laid stress 
on his early travels in the South Sea 
Islands and his addiction to golf, a 
game admirably suited to the climate 
and configuration of Albania. A photo- 
graph of Sir Ginspert Parker in the 
national costume, carrying a two-handed 
battle-axe in his teeth, is being exten- 
sively circulated in the blue Albanian 
Highlands. 

Lastly there is Sir Herpert BEEr- 
BOHM TREE, who bases his claim on 
his all-round versatility. In a most 
interesting interview with the Parlia- 
mentary representative of The Daily 
News Sir Hersert remarked that 
from earliest youth he had been a 
great admirer of the heroic SCANDERBEG 
and had mastered the two Albanian 
auxiliary verbs, Kam, “I have,” and 
Yam, “Iam.” He agreed with Hann, 
the famous philologist, that the term 
Shkiipetar, by which the Albanians 
call themselves, was probably a parti- 
cipial from shkyipoij, “ I understand.” 
Again, the Albanian language was ex- 
tremely vocal, the climate was healthy, 
and the sardines of Lake Scutari singu- 
larly palatable. He was not daunted 
by the fierce and lawless disposition of 
the people, being convinced that they 
might soon be mollified once they were 
freed from the burden of an alphabet 
containing fifty-two letters. Sir Her- 
BERT TREE then sang a little Albanian 
song and went through some striking 
exercises with a yataghan. 





Commercial Candour. 
‘‘HEALTH BISCUITS. 
Nice and Tasty, handled by our 
55 salesmen daily. 
Advt. in ‘* Montreal Daily Star.” 
Not for us. 


From a second-hand book catalogue : 
‘** Dickens (C)—Pic-Nic Papers.”’ 
Just the thing to wrap the sandwiches in. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY-—SECOND DEPRESSIONS. 
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PORTRAITS WHILE YOU WAIT. COUNTRY ORDERS 
EXECUTED WITH PROMPTNESS AND DISPATCH, 


Mr. Forses- ROBER?- 
FON IN ‘‘ THE LIGHT THAT 
SUCCEEDED.”’ 


THE Boor-Crus, (INser—tTHE Past- 
MASTER OF THE LEATHER-SELLERS’ Co.) 





THE HAIRDRESSERS’ GAZETTE EYEBROW COMPETITION, 








| a 


WINNER OF First Prize. WINNER OF SECOND Prize. 





The Gentle Militant. ‘‘Ou, I HoPE Ir 
WON'T GO OFF AFTER ALL.”’ 
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‘*T MUST TELL THAT STUPID NURSE 
(WHEN I LEARN TO TALK) THAT IT’S 
A MOST DANGEROUS THING TO LEAVE 
A LARGE CAT IN A BABY’S Cor.”’ 


GEo. MoRRow- 
ee2] 


‘*Hurry up, I’M sLippinG.”’ 
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FREAK DINNER AT THE Horen Dives. THE Miss Lintan McCarrny, 
SURPRISE COURSE OF BANK-NOTES AND SOVER- AS JOCASTA, INDIGNANTLY 
EIGNS, REPUDIATES THE CHARGE OF 
BEING A GRANDMOTHER. 


AN EARLY LorRD Mayor's SHow. 
The Lion. ‘‘ Nort MUCH FUN IN THIS FOR ME!”’ 
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Gallant Major. ‘It's auap I AM TO SEE YE ABOUT AGAIN, ME DEAR LADY; BUT WHAT WAS IT THAT WAS TROUBLING You?"’ 
Convalescent. ‘‘I WAS VERY, VERY ILL, MAJOR, THROUGH PTOMAINE POISONING.”’ 
Major. ‘‘Dear, DEAR, Now! WHAT WITH THAT AN’ DELIRIUM TREMENS YOU NEVER KNOW WHAT TO EAT OR DRINK NOW-A-DAYS.”’ 














BRYAN’S BREACHES. 
Mr. Winu1AM J. Bryan’s official tee- 
total banquets at Washington, at which 
nothing but water or unfermented wine 


united and determined raid was made 


Semed three-bottle man of the old 
on the Beefsteak Club. 


school, had provided nothing but a 
very powerful port for his guests and 
had given strict orders that no other | relentless Amphitryoniclogic is reported 
liquid was to be served. Men who were} from Walls, in Yorkshire, where a Free- 





was consumed, have had the effect of 
instilling courage into other public 
hosts who were previously unready to 
make their guests the victims of their 
own fads. 

Thus news comes from Foxington of 
a recent dinner given by the Quaker 
mayor of that ancient borough, who 


notorious martyrs to gout and who/mason, upon whom fell the duty of 
looked upon port as a pernicious;entertaining a body of his fellows in 


poison were seen with their tongues 
lolling out, victims of a terrible thirst. 
Others, however, made a gallant effort 
to absorb the obsolete fluid in the 
required quantity and were removed in 
ambulances. 





believes that the oats which bear the} Tidings of vegetarian and fruitarian 
name of his pacific sect are the only | banquets given by devotees of those 
proper sustenance for man. Hitherto | cults also reach us. An _ especially 
when entertaining his fellow-townsmen | distressing case is that of the Inter- 
the mayor has provided whatever good) national Society of Wrestlers and 
things were in season, but last week| Weight Lifters, whohave just appointed 
nothing but oats was placed on the/as their President an ex-Hercules of 
table. These, it is true, were prepared | great wealth who turns out to have 
in a great variety of ways, but none}embraced the tenets of Mr. Bernarp 


in the evening by the home-returned|some hundred-and-seventy, including 
guests were Gargantuan. | HAcCKENSCHMIDT, Mapraut, and Mr. 

Consternation reigned at the annual| Sanpow, sat down, there was nothing 
Hunt Dinner in the Vale of Beedle | for them but nuts, tomatoes, biscuits, 
the other night when it was discovered} and barley water. A vote was hurriedly 
that the new Master, who is a con-| i 


i 








the less the result was somewhat}SHaw and Mr. Eustace Mines with | 
monotonous, and it is stated that;remarkable feryour. The result is 


the suppers that were demolished later|that when the company, numbering | 


taken, the President deposed, and a} 


as mystery, confined the repast to a 
|menu costing only fifteen-pence a head, 
'that being, he said, the sum beyond 


| which his conscience could not allow | 








But the worst effect of Mr. Bryan's | 


| him to go. No man, he affirmed, ought | 
| to spend more than that on any meal; | 


ito do so was “sinful luxury and 
| gourmandising.”” When remonstrated 
| with, he said that his conscience was 
{his master and Mr. Bryan was an 
excellent example. How such a man 
ever became a Mason is the puzzle; 
but his determination in the matter 
has given a tremendous fillip to avarice 
‘all over the East Riding. 








What to do with our Boys. 
** Tt was also decided to place slackers upon 
| the Abbey for the purpose of controlling the 
| water supply.’’—Lincolnshire Free Press. 
| Revival of Chivalry in the Far East. 
| **Carlyle’s ‘Horses and Hero Worship’ has 
| been translated into Chinese.”’ 
Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 
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PEACE COMES TO TOWN. 


Sm Grey. “PRITHEE, FAIR DAMSEL, SEE TO IT THAT YE SIT CLOSE, FOR I MIND 
THAT THE LAST TIME WE TWAIN FARED THIS WAY TOGETHER THOU DIDST 
HAVE THE MISCHANCE TO SLIP OFF.” 
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‘IT say, OLD CHAP, I’VE NOT HAD A SMOKE FOR HALF-AN-HOUR, 80 I THINK I’LL GO ON TOP. BE A SPORT AND GO INSIDS WITH 
THE WOMEN, WILL you ?”’ 








THE HERO OF THE HOUR. 


(An attempt to introduce a new style of cricket-reporting, suitable to an age where every effort has to be made to revive 
popular interest in the County tournament.) 

Sina, all who list, to-day of leg-side glances ; 
Honour the idols of the blade and pill ; 

The young colt’s action and its curious prance;, 
“Old Tom’s” experience and “ Razor” Bill; 

Mine be the Muse that chats about the chances 
Of takings at the till. 


Straight from his tram he sauntered to the wicket, 
I should say turnstile. Little did he care 

For shibboleths of style; he came for cricket. 
His light-blue optics had the sea-dog’s stare ; 

Weather deters some sportsmen—Alf could stick it 
Frowning alike and fair. 


Cricket, you know, is dead because the batter 
Will stick his leg in front of breaking balls; 
Save for a few staunch souls (and these may 
scatter 
The public dwindles, the attendance falls. 
Well, 1’m a bard. Wise bards have learnt to flatter 
The despots, not the thralls. 


Fond of his glass, too, yet no feckless lover, 
Lest deep potations should impair his thought ; 
He liked the huge hit hovering like a plover, 
The stumps knocked out; and when the strain 
was taut 
Never a bumpball flew to slips or cover 
But Alfred cried, “ Well caught!” 


These are my heroes. Loudly I extol ’em, 
Patting their backs because their ardours wano, 

Starting with Alfred Jenkinson. A column 
Given to Alfred, and, although with pain, 

Alf will turn out for Surrey (here’s my solemn 
Oath on it, Sirs) again, 


And many a tale he had of old-time hitting 
By long dead heroes of a doughtier bat : 
Officials at the entrance smiled, admitting 
The well-known figure, now a trifle fat 
(But tough and stalwart still) from years of sitting, 
Topped by the brown straw hat. 


He was a rare one, Alf, the stonewall-hater ; And now shall Alfred leave us? Not if twaddle 

I take him as a type; he made you laugh ; Tuned to the motley lyre can keep him warm ; 
Nimble of wits, as good all-round spectator He is the happy warrior, he can swaddle 

As Surrey ever had, yet spite his chaff The game of cricket from the gathering storm. 
None knew his mind so well, none spoke it straighter. “ Huge score by Alf off Sussex” —that ’s my model— 

Sensible? Alf? Not ’alf. “ Alfred in verbal form!” Evor. 
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FAIR PLAY. 


I am by nature no partisan. I take 
no sides in any public dispute. I am 
neither a Vivisectionist nor an Antivivi- 
sectionist, a Marconite nor a Poulsenite. 
I will produce my Post Office Savings 
Bank book if necessary. To show my 
absolute neutrality in the vexed question 
of vaccination, I haye been vaccinated 
on one arm but not on the other. 

The furthest I have ever permitted 
myself to go towards forming public | 





‘of us have the inner feeling that I am 


have not the honour to be an English- 
man, to congratulate your Department 
upon the magnificent impartiality 
shown in your police arrangements. 
It is admirable, unique. You say, 
“No, no.” I reply, “ Yes, yes.” Both} 
}of your Scotland Yard. 
the more accurate. I am instructed to ask. 
the amenities. I venture to enclose a plan, showing 

I have now to approach your good | our proposed route of triumph, the 
self upon a matter of business. Cer- | spots marked in red being the suggested 
tain of us upon the Continent are|sites for the more impressive turns of 
intending to make a military display of | our programme. May I ask that this 
some realism and magnitude in this|route be adequately patrolled by your 


stir the active passions of your excitable 
men-in-the-street. In a word, the lives 
of us invaders may be in jeopardy, or 
at least we must be subjected to con- 
siderable annoyance and grave incon- 
venience, unless we have the protection 
It is for that 
So much, Sir, for 





opinion is to mention, as I do now, that | 
LI am not a Militant - 





——$—$—___— _ Roberts, with strong and 
| stalwart reinforcements 





What likes and dis- 
likes I have are of « 
private nature. They 
do not lend themselves | 
to advertisement, are not | 
represented by any par 
ticular colours nor easily 
epitomized in a motto 
on a banner. Bad as 
[ may be, I am no pro-| 
cessionalist. | 

Frankly, I detest pro- | 
I do not walk | 
and, when I! 
have to crawl behind 
them in a taxi-cab, I} 
find myself out of sym-| 
pathy with their object. 
Nevertheless, I subsidize 
them, especially those of 
sects hostile to the public 
(including myself) and 
destructive of private 
property (including my 
own), 

I am, in short, a metro- 
politan ratepayer, more 


Suffragist. | 
| 
| 
| 





in them, 
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|at the spots indicated ? 





| Indeed, I would go so 
| far as to suggest that at 
| those places a number of 
| plain-clothes men might 
ibe infused among the 
| crowd, with the view 
|of foreseeing and fore- 
stalling any ugly rushes 
and keeping them well- 
behaved. In order to 
‘enable our artillery to 
get properly to work, 
ample elbow-room and 
‘freedom from hustling 
} must be guaranteed. 

| Lastly, Sir, I desire 
to press for an escort 
of mounted police, or at 
| least the provision of 
lone disinterested and 
eminently —_ respectable 
constable on horseback 
ito ride slightly in the 
‘van of our advancing 
jbattalions. I dare to 
|think that this arrange- 








particularly a police-rate- 
payer. 

I should say I am) _ Mistress. ‘Goop 
two ratepayers, one oot Nees AND WHERE'S 
respect of my flat, one} 


IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS. 


GRACIOUS, JANE, 
Miss Maup?”’ 





in respect of my ity 1s Miss Mavup. WR MET ONE OF THESE "ERE RE MAGICIANS AND 
¢ OVER 'ER. AND MASTER WILLY HERE, 'E 


premises, The vated LOOKED BY A GENT wot ’AD THE HeEevit Heyer. 


"AD — MISFORTUNE 


ment would be entirely 
in accordance with the 


WHATEVER'S HAPPENED TO Master} wishes of your citizens. 


| No Londoner, I am sure, 


Jane (just returned from a quiet stroll). ‘*THIS HANIMAL WoT I’M 'OLDING | w ouldregard the invasion 


scant A SPELL | of his ” metropolis as 








policemen I finance are'—————— ——_—— 
exclusively employed in protecting | London of yours. It is “not usual, 
avowed anarchists, male and female, | you will agree, for foreign armies to 
on the march, enabling them to flaunt | manceuvre in capitals other than their 
and further their lawless business, and|own; such a proceeding is open to a 
saving them from the destruction of|sinister interpretation. I am_ not, 
those whose property, if not their} however, in a position to gloss it over, 
lives, they are candidly purposing to} but have merely to submit that that is 
destroy. \the more reason for affording police 
I would not, of course, go so far as to| protection to our invading forces, 
paying for the preservation of | 
my enemies, but [ have allowed myself | bers and desire not to-experience an 
the consolation of writing a letter| unnecessarily hostile reception. The 
about it. Have I addressed The Times | friendship between our two countries is 
in solemn protest? No. Have IL|a fragile one, likely to break if shaken. 
written to Mr. McKe NNA in a more| It will not, I think, stand the strain of | 
sarcastic and reckless vein? Yes. lan invasion. The demolition of all 
Dear Sir {I wrote in a “5 tongue | your public buildings and of not a few 
and a lying spirit)—Permit me, who | \of your private individuals is likely to 


cease 





We shall arrive in considerable num- | 


70 BH OvE®"‘ tolerable unless it were 
~led, I should say per- 

sonally conducted, by a mounted 
sergeant of his own police. The 


expense will, I assume, be no obstacle ; 
the ratepayer is entitled to bear that; 
it is his privilege. He would not 
‘consent to his defeat and subjection 
unless it was apparent to him that 
he was defraying the eost of it from 
| his own pocket. 
Your humble Servant, ScHMIDT. 
To this letter I have as yet received 
no reply. 





Lése-Majesté. 
‘*The Imperator has had an unfortunate 
| life so far. When she was launched a year 
ago a section of steel chain weighing se veral 


| hundredweight, which had snapped, just 
missed the Kaiser.’’—Daily Express. 
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Boy. ‘‘H1, Mister, “1!”’ 


—-- -———--# 








Lancer (scouting). ‘‘ WHat 1s Ir? Havr you SEEN THE ENEMY ?”? 
Boy. ‘‘Dunxo. WILL you GET MY KITE DOWN WITH YOUR FLAG-POLE?” 








ee . secreted. Well, well! we cannot afford 
SPEEDING UP. to stand still in our business, and 
Dear Mr. Puncu,—My attention,/methods have advanced a good long 


| as they say, has been called to an|way since those old days. 


| West End shop” has imparted to the/first opened roof-garden restaurants| 


| stealing from shops. 


interview in which a “director of a} It was when some of our big stores 
Press his views upon the question of|that the carrier pigeon came into 
It seems that “‘a)vogue. One makes him _ swallow 
prominent draper’’ has made a list! diamonds and then lets him loose during 
of some of the tricks of the shop-lifter|lunch. I have also employed white 
by way of showing his remarkable|mice. One of their best characteristics 
ingenuity. Now, Sir, this sort of thing|is their faculty for running under 
cannot be allowed to go unchallenged. counters and into the back recesses of 
As a successful shop-lifter of fully thirty | shelves, and I have seen them trot up 
years’ experience, perhaps I may be my leg into my pocket with a five- 


wish the public to know that we are 
not so miserably lacking in initiative as 
this interview would seem to suggest. 
As a matter of fact these methods also 
are obsolete. I myself am working on a 
new plan, still more elaborate perhaps, 
but wonderfully effective. I simply 
select the article that I want to take 
jhome, pick it up when no one is 
‘looking, and put it in my pocket. 
I am, dear Mr. Punch, 
Yours respectfully, Up-ro-Darr, 








| 


Ba Reece had turned the 509 mark before he 
| played a missing cannon (he then recorded 51 


allowed a few words of criticism. For pound note or a gold pin in their|of these strokes).”"—Daily Chronicle. 

really the methods here referred to, mouths quite unobserved (one wears, |Our favourite stroke, our record being 
although some of them may have been of course, white trousers). There was|63 consecutive ones. 

practised at one time by the trade,'a pal, I mean a colleague, of mine who} —_——————__—__—- 











are no longer employed by any self-| used to dip their feet in bird-lime and 
respecting member of the profession.'then make them potter about among 
They are obsolete, worked-out, perhaps|the jewellery. But that was a sticky 
I may say mid-Victorian. He speaks) business at the best. 

of a “bag which sucks up the desired| The fountain pen with a powerful 
article when placed upon it,” of “ paste|magnet in the nib was much used at 
in the hollow of the foot” (placed, Ijone time. You had only to lay it down 
presume, on the counter), and so on.|casually on the counter and it collected 


Possibly such devices may still linger | things. And a little automatic trap 


in out-of-the-way corners of the|in the point of the elbow, which one} 


Provinces, but I doubt it. Then hejrested casually against the article 
revives again—it came back to me as/desired, had a fair run of success. 
& welcome memory of my very earliest|Then I used to employ at one time 
apprenticeship—the worn old expedient | a sort of lasso of invisible silk for 
of the pet dog (with a pocket in its|gathering in pianolas... . 

collar) which has been trained to make] I am not, it must be understood, the 
for home as soon as its burden has been|man to give a thing away. I only 


‘‘There were many arguments nem and 
con, but the writer cannot see how the 
stewards could have decided otherwise.”’ 

Daily News, 
The nems have it. 





‘«The President [of the Board of Trade] has 
appointed Mr. IF’. H. McLeod (now Director of 
Statistics in the Labour Department) to be 
Director of the Department of Labour 
Statistics.’’—Times. 

England is awake again. 





‘‘ The first part of the lecture c-ncluded 
with a good example of the Swiss yokel song 
on the gramaphone.”’ 

Bournemouth Daily Echo. 
So much better than the curate’s 
imitation of the hackneyed jodel. 
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AT THE PLAY. personality it was still a clever perform. humouredly 
“Tue Seven SIsTers.’ ance. 


Ir takes the liberty of calling itself} when her 
u “comedy,” by the same licence that | feet in a charming Hungarian measure, 
they use at the Gaiety. It is in fact a! whichshe danced with the greatest verve. 
musical comedy with the music mostly} It was rather sad to see Mr. Epmunp 
away—a loss for which the absence of | MaurRIcE playing a fire-eating, dram- 
a chorus makes full compensation. It} drinking, jealous old Colonel of farce, 
differs, too, from musical comedy by | after his recent performances in serious 
the fact that the plot is actually|drama, but his fine intelligence gave 
intelligible. This is not to say that it} distinction to a commonplace part. 
is also reasonable ; indeed, of the three’ Mr. Sam Sornern, as a blackguard 
ruses employed by Count Horkoy to} who in his moments of insobriety 
achieve the marriage of the three eldest | strongly resented blackguardly conduct 
daughters of W idow Gyurkovics, 80 as} in another, was very amusing in the 
to clear the way for his own wedlock | trappings of a Roman lictor, and might 
with the fourth, two at least were a! 
waste of ingenuity, since the lovers} 
needed no pressure. But it was some- | 
thing to see what the author was} 
driving at, even if his trick of creating 
difficulties for the sake of overcoming 
them was frankly transparent. 

The scene is Hungary where the bands | 
come from. As for local colour, it is not | 
for me, or the Censor, to complain of 
the spectacle of a Colonel of Hun- 
garian Hussars who gets drunk at a 
fancy-dress ball and introduces a 
Lieutenant of: Reserves (in the 
condition) into the dormitory of his 
four or five sisters-in-law in the middle | 
of the night; for both the author | 
and translator of the play (presumably | 
designed for local consumption) are | 
Hungarians, and between them they 
should know what is expected of native | 
officers in the matter of appropriate | 
For us, so long as they 
wore their dolmans well and had those | 
nice wriggly patterns in gold braid} 
down the facade of their breeches, we | 
were not careful to ask whether their} Count Feri om (Mr. Norman Trevor) 
manners were a credit to the cavalry of | Micé (Miss Laura Cowm). “You have the 

gladdest eye in all Savoy-Hungary!”’ 
the Kaiser-King. 

That good actor, Mr. Norman Trevor have done great execution with his 
(to whose excursion into management | | axe upon the timorous Cwur-de-Lion 
I heartily wish success), was a sound|of Mr. TuesicEr if his deeds had been 
master of the ceremonies, and kept|as big as his words. By aid of a 
things going whenever he was there to pleasant stammer Mr. THESIGER con- 
look after them. But the most arresting | trived to sustain the part of an amorous 
figure was Miss Laura Cowir as the |and Toots-like youth of no particular 
fourth sister, a remarkable flapper of | consequence. 
sixteen-and-a-half years, whose exotic | For a family of sisters so prone to 
beauty must have distinguished her| marriage it was difficult to find an 
even among the storied belies of Buda- | ineligible ; yet there was one such in 
Pesth. As she was required by her|the person of Toni, a sort of village 
mother to dress and behave like a child | idiot, played with clusions facial 
of thirteen-and-a-half (so as not to! probability by Mr. Bertram Srerr, 
stand in the way of her elder sisters’ | though his accent seemed to suggest 
prospects), one looked for a certain| that he had “coom from Sheffield.” 
amount of sophistication. But it was! Finally, Miss Mary Rorke, as the 
overdone. For all her girlish agility,| mother of many dowerless daughters, 
the innocent wonder in her big eyes, | handled her offspring with a fine sense 
and her length of visible stocking, this of maternal obligations. 

Mict was a very precocious young per-| Indeed, all the cast did its duty 
son, well advanced into the age of indis-| well; and yet I cannot honestly say 
cretion. But-if Miss Cowre could not that the piece went with a roar, as 











same 
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completely disguise her own striking | a farce should. Wo @ laughed good- 


from time to time, as 


Perhaps she was at her best| people do at amateur theatricals ; but I 
quick brain went into her|doubt if there was a strained midriff 


in the whole house. It was not that 
the fun was bad; only that it was mild 
and that there was scarcely enough of 
it. In these respects the play reminded 
us of Worpswortn’s We are Seven; 
but there the similarity ended, and, 
with the best will in the world, I 
cannot predict that the popularity of 
Mr. Trevor’s production will ever 
come into serious rivalry with that 
masterpiece. O. S. 





BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS. 
(Studies in the Puff Evasive.) 

Messrs. Pullman and Long-i’-th’- 
Leg announce a novel with theattractive 
title of The Right Horrible Gentleman, 
the hero of which is a democratic 
politician of the name of George Davi- 
loyd. The author of the novel, which 
of course has no bearing on current 
politics, is a gifted young lady, 
daughter of a retired Generalof Artillery, 
who writes under the pen name of 
Messalina Murgatroyd, and isconsidered 
by Mr. C. K. Sorter to be our great- 





the | 


° ° | 
est female novelist since CHARLOTTE 


BrontTis. 


Another political novel of engrossing 
interest is The Rival Renegades, which 
is promised us shortly by Mr. Hodley 
Bedd. The two principal characters 
are Colonel Jack Wise and Churston 
Winchill, both of whom have crossed 
the floor of the House and obtained 
high office shortly after the transference 
of their allegiance. Mr. Hodley Bedd, 
in an interesting manifesto which he 
has put forth, makes it perfectly clear 
that the novel cannot in any way be 
regarded as a roman d clef, the verbal 
resemblances in the names of the chief 
characters being due to purecoincidence. 
Mr. Hugo Slazenger, the author, has 
already a dozen volumes to his credit, 
his first work having elicited a cordial 
tribute of praise from MEreEpiTH, Pater, 
and Mr. James Dovatas, who pro- 
nounced him to be the greatest satirist 
since JUVENAL. 


A fascinating novel of theatrical life 
will shortly be issued through the firm 
of Doyly and Mush, entitled Crichton 
Redivivus. The story and characters 
are entirely imaginary, the chief réle 
being assigned to a wonderfully gifted 
actor - manager named Sir Herbert 
Shrubb, who late in life loses his speak- 
ing voice and goes on the operatic 
stage, to the mingled consternation and 
delight of the musical public. The 


|authoress of this bewitching narrative 
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Scene-shifter’s Wife (during the shrieks of the heroine). ‘‘ THey say 'E’S QUITE A KIND 'CSBAND IN PRIVATE.” 








is none other than the well-known 
poetess, Vinolia Soper, whose lyrics are, 
in the opinion of Mr. C. K. Saorter, 
only surpassed by those of one other 
living female bard, but areimmeasurably 
finer than anything Sapruo ever wrote. 





The heroine of Miss Moira Kiralfy’s 
new story is, in the expressive words of 
her publisher, Mr. John Street, “a mix- 
ture of Venus, Joan or Arc, GEORGE 
Sanp and Neue Metra.” The title 
of the book is The Greatest Woman 
in the World, and the heroine’s name 


}is Coira Miralfy. But we have the 


most positive assurances from Mr. 
Street that the story is not an auto- 
biography, in proof of which assertion 
it is enough to mention that Coira is 
represented as being twenty-eight years 
of age, while Miss Moira Kiralfy has 
never been more than twenty-six since 
the South African War. 





What to do with your old Elephants. 
**Calgary—The public market, which has 
been a white elephant since it was erected, 
will probably be converted into a public 
swimming bath.’’— Vancouver Daily Province. 








-1~,, | brought into line with the new move- 
MORE DRAMATIC COMBINES. ment, an epilogue being added to the 


THE action (to which we referred last} successful comedy, Get Rich Quick 


week) of Sir HERBERT TREE in joining| Wallingford, in which we are shown | 


forces with Mr. THomas Breecuam to} one of that gentleman’s earliest bene- 


produce the opera Ariadne in Nazos| factions to the town he booms—namely, | 


as an additional Act of The Perfect| the erection of a Picture Palace. The 
Gentleman is, we understand, being} play will now conclude with an actual 
immediately copied in other managerial | performance as given in this building, 
circles where it is recognised that this| some special film-dramas having been 
policy of two plays for one is bound to} prepared at enormous expense. An 
create a favourable impression. entire change of programme is to be 
2 * x advertised for Mondays and Thursdays. 
Thus we have it on the worst ws we “ 

authority that Sir GEoRGE ALEXANDER’S| Finally Mr. H. ¥. Esmonp has not 
forthcoming revival of The Second Mrs.' yet permitted us to announce that he 
Tanqueray will be enriched by an en-| is about to extend his charming comedy, 
tirely new Act, in which Aubrey, seek- | Eliza comes to Stay,so that the various 
ing to mitigate the boredom of Paula,! plays passed by Sandy’s household for 
takes her to a musical comedy. The, production by his actress-friend may be 
composition of this novelty, which will| brought to actual performance. A be- 
be given in its entirety, has been| ginning is to be made with the strong 
entrusted to fourteen distinguished | ‘‘slice-of-life” play, hitherto only known 
specialists, and its production will be to London audiences through the frag- 
supervised by Mr. GEorce Epwarpes. | mentary quotations made by Eliza from 
The Tanqueray party will occupy the} the MS. Others will from time to time 
stage-box of the St. James’s during the} be substituted as occasion serves; and 
performance. it is anticipated that thus strengthened 
Xs “ * Eliza should stay for months and 

The Queen's Theatre is also to be! months. 
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CELEBRATED TRIALS. 
I.—Rex v. Munwins. 

Tne prisoner in this case, which was tried yesterday, 
before Mr. Justice Welbore, was one Adolphus Mullins, of 
Dunkeld Villa, Lavender Grove, Balham. He was charged 
on an indictment with that he being a person of full age 
had refrained from tendering himself or being accepted as 
a witness before the Marconi Committee. Counsel for the 
Crown were Sir Horace Biff, K.C., and Mr. Joinder, The 
prisoner defended himself. 

It appeared from the opening statement of Sir Horace 
Biff that the prisoner, whose age was stated to be twenty- 
eight, was employed as managing clerk to a firm of ac- 
countants, whose names for obvious reasons we prefer to 
withhold from publication. He had had ample warning of 
the results certain to follow if he continued recalcitrant. 
His employers had more than once adjured him not to 
imperil a good salary and a respectable position ; his friends 
had urged him to be a man and get the business over, and 
Sir ALBERT Spicer, the Chairman of the Marconi Committee, 
had with his own hand addressed to him four notices com- 
manding his presence in the Committee-room. It was not 
necessary in such cases to send more than two notices, and 
it would be seen therefore that prisoner had been treated 
with exceptional indulgence. At the present moment there 
were only six other cases of a similar nature awaiting trial, 
and in five of these the defendants were confidently expected 
to make due submission. He mentioned this to show with 
what universal alacrity British subjects all over the world 
had obeyed the new statute enforcing their attendance before 
the Committee. The prisoner was evidently a man of ob- 
stinate, he might almost say of savagely obstinate, character. 
It would be proved that he had thrown Sir ALBErt Sricer’s 
notices into the waste-paper basket, accompanying this 
deeply regrettable act with words tending to bring the 
Committee into contempt. He had actually been heard to 
say that the members of the Committee were busybodies—— 

Prisoner (interrupting). As a matter of fact I said they 
were —— 

His Lordship (severely). Hush, prisoner. Do not aggra- 
vate the painful position in which you are placed. You 
will have an opportunity at a later stage of giving evidence 
and of calling witnesses, if such there be, on your own behalf. 

Prisoner. Oh, all right. Have it your own way. I only 
thought—— 

His Lordship. What you thought is of no importance. 
Cogitationes non debent admitti. 

Police Constable Malting was the first witness. On 
Thursday, April 17, he went to prisoner’s house at Balham 
armed with a warrant. Prisoner was having dinner. On 
seeing witness he said, “ Halloa.” Witness then arrested 
him and gave him the usual warning. Prisoner said, 
“Tt’s this Marconi rubbish, I suppose. If you can find 
my cheque-book you're cleverer than you look.” Witness 
then searched the house and found four notices from Sir 
AvsBert Spicer in the waste-paper basket. He now pro- 
duced them. 

Cross-exramined (by Prisoner). Had no grudge against 
prisoner. Had never asked prisoner’s mother for a pot of 
ale. Did not know the lady and didn’t want to. 

The Prisoner. 1 protest. 

His lordship cautioned the witness. If he did not know 
the lady it was impossible for him to say whether he 
wanted to know her. 

At this point a woman sitting in the back of the court | 
and understood to be the prisoner’s mother called out that 
the constable was no gentleman. She was removed kissing | 
her hand to the judge. 
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Witness, continuing, said he had tendered himself as a 
witness to the Marconi Committee. All the members of 
the Metropolitan Police had done the same. Did not know 
when he would be called. Perhaps in two or three years. 

His Lordship. It is useless to pursue this line of cross- 
examination. The witness has only done his duty as an 
Englishman under the statute. 

Other witnesses proved that the prisoner had habitually 
abused the Marconi Committee, going so far as to say that 
the whole thing was a nuisance. He had also concealed 
his cheque-book and pass-book, thus contravening section 10 
of the statute. 

The Prisoner called no witnesses, but went into the box 
and made a long and rambling statement in the course of 
which he appealed to Magna Charta and the Petition of 
Right. He also hinted that his lordship himself had not 
given evidence before the Committee or tendered himself 
as a witness. 

His Lordship. I am excepted in the schedule which 
applies to Lunatics, Field Marshals, Admirals of the Fleet, 
Judges of the High Court and persons of no fixed habitation. 

The Prisoner then said that he didn’t know what English- 
men were coming to and, leaving the witness-box, resumed 
his place in the dock. 

His lordship in a brief summing-up reviewed the evidence, 
and the jury, without leaving the box, returned a verdict of 
Guilty on all the counts. 

His lordship, speaking with evident emotion, said the 
prisoner had had a thoroughly fair and impartial trial. The 
jury could not consistently with their oath have returned 
any other verdict. This kind of conduct must be put a 
stop to. The sentence of the Court was that the prisoner 
be condemned to ten years’ service as assistant secre- 
tary to the Marconi Committee, to be followed by three 
years’ detention in a wireless signal station in one of 
the Falkland Iglands. 








THE CULT OF THE REALLY HEROIC. 


WueEn I was plucked and my unbending sire 
Showed me the door without a grain of pity, 
I wrote some verses on paternal ire 
Which, I am proud to think, were very witty ; 
And thanks to this, the last of all his wiggings, 
Managed to pay my first week’s rent in diggings. 


I did not falter when my dove, my dear, 

Refused me, and my heart was knocked to flinders ; 
I piled the pieces over Cupid’s bier 

And raised some sort of Phoenix from the cinders-—- 
A bilious Bird of Humour, rather skinny ; 
But, anyway, it brought me in a guinea. 


And when my stuff recoiled upon my head 
In dark profusion, pretty nearly blighting 
My best endeavours after daily bread, 
I cursed my gods—but put the curse in writing: 
Stanza by stanza turned my bitter burden 
To some gay jest, hoping to gain some guerdon, 


And now, O merry Muse! when downright ill, 

Supine beneath the influenza demon, 
I tell you I foresee a doctor’s bill, 

We can’t give way, we’ve got to put some steam on; 
Fortes pejoraque passi—we’ve been through more 
Troubles than this. Come, turn the thing to humcur! 








The Sea Cook. 
From “ Naval Appointments” in The Evening Standard :— 
‘Chief Bunner—J. Mowbray to the Egmont.”’ 
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THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST SHOP-LIFTERS. 


NERVOUS BUT ABSOLUTELY INNOCENT CUSTOMER MAKING A FEW PURCHASES. 


a little, should the special nature of the horror demand it ; 
but he must never, never wink. The result is bound to be 
confusion and disillusionment. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Cleris.) 

I soneMNLY accuse Mr. Maurice Hew ett of obtaining —_—_—__—__ 
sympathy under false pretences. This is my case. There} English political life,as Mr. Forp Mapox Huerrer under- 
are few things that make a stronger appeal to me than | stands it, is at once too tedious and too sordid for superior 
studies of the mystic, of strange visions, and of glimpses of} persons to have anything to do with. For this reason 
half-human dwellers by wood and hill. And as no writer! Mr. Blood, a gentleman of great wealth and long pedigree 
can treat these with a surer touch than Mr. Hewett, | | but no sort of manners, having a mild curiosity to witness 
exulted greatly to find them within the covers of Lore of | the spectacle of a meteoric Parliamentary career, naturally 
Proserpine (Macm1Luan). Moreover, they were combined }chose some viler body than his own for the experiment. 
with yet another favourite theme of mine—the memories of: Mr. Fleight (Howarp Latimer) was a millionaire soap 
lonely and introspective childhood. I may say at once that boiler of Semitic extraction who had taken a good University 
several of the essays, or stories, in the book were all that! degree but was apparently unable to soar without the in- 
my anticipation had painted them. I liked, for example, | fluence of Mr. Blood to pilot him. Accepting this curious 
“The Boy in the Wood ”—n spite of some hateful detail— | aeronautical convention, I confess that for a great many 
for its quality of honest inexplicability. Also, I shivered | pages of Mr. Hurrrer’s latest book I thought that I was 
deliciously over the tale of “The Fairy Wife,” with its fine |in for the best piece of farcical satire that has been written 
working up to the shattering climax of the storm. These|since Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election. Later on, however, we 
things were all excellent. And then suddenly I was faced | seemed to strike an air pocket, or whatever it is that aviators 
with the picture of a crowd of anxious Londoners meeting|do. For surely Mr. Fieight, if he was to justify the 
at night in Hyde Park to worship a Telegraph Messenger | rapidity of his start, should have become at the very least 
whose name, supplied by a sympathetic policeman, was|a Cabinet Minister. Yet at the end of the novel he has 
Quidnunc! Here I confess myself baffled. Does Mr.|only just, and that by a lucky accident, attained to the 
Hew tert only intend the somewhat obvious allegory, or is| dignity of an M.P. What is that for a millionaire under 
he being mystical or farcical, or what? The thing, like the| patronage whose pathway is everywhere soaped for him? 
others, is strikingly and cleverly told; the impassioned | The fact is that Mr. Huerrer finds himself somuch interested 
appeals from the crowd, the aloofness of the uniformed boy,|in his scornful and amusing criticism of our habits, our 
are seizable and real. But by so much the more did it, in| politics and our Press that the fun and the movement of the 
this connection, irritate me. A dealer in the occult may | plot are compelled to suffer for it. But there is a great deal 
whisper and frown as much as he likes; he may even leer!of happy burlesque scattered about in Mr. Fleight, and 
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there are some very jolly characters. Especially do I like | uncles, aunts, cousins, ultimately (and most happily) fathers 
Miss Macphail, the German editress of The Halfpenny|—rush at him, scream at him, pinch him, kiss him, dress 
Weekly, and Cluny Macpherson, the poet, who goes about|him, undress him, applaud him, abuse him. From the 
reciting his sonnets and making in a high-pitched voice| tumult emerges at last the consciousness that Antoine is 
such remarks as this: “I knew a nasty fellow called Doe, | ill; the babel is silenced; for the sake of his health he is 
whose aunt always toasted the late Queen in China tea, | conveyed to bracing wildernesses, and the six hundred pages 
and she had a sister who bred Newfoundlands.” There|are at an end. Then, if the reader has had the courage 
was, in fact, a lot to laugh at before we planed down, | demanded of him, incidents and figures do emerge. A grand- 
but exactly what it was all about please don’t ask me. I father, a composer, a doctor—all, for their very haphazard 
am still in the air as to that. | appearances, amazingly lifelike. But the virtues of Miss 
Srpawick’s method are to be best observed in retrospect. 








Any book about life on the other side of the bridges that | ——_—_-- — 
comes with the explicit recommendation of Mr. ALEXANDER| The Laurensons (CoNsTABLE) leaves me unenvious of the 
Paterson will show the fine qualities of sincerity and girl who is adopted into a large family of distant and male 
reality, for he speaks as one having the authority of know- cousins, for apparently she will want to marry two or three 
ledge and not as many scribes with an equipment of| of them, and the same number will want to marry her, and 
imaginative theories. He has written a characteristic the end will be confusion. Alice, of course, put her money 
preface to Halfpenny Alley (SmitH, Exper), by Marsory | on the wrong Laurenson (Clive by name), not knowing that 


HarpcastLe, a nurse whose pictures of the folk to whom |he had a natural gift for bolting. He left her on the very 





| of the preface. I think 





she has ministered have been cleverly worked up from the 
notes of her diary. She ———-———-————— — 
has the power of visua- | / 
lising and vitalising the; 
characters which she has 
observed with the preci- 
sion of a perfect sym- 
pathy and a real affec- 
tion, and has many 
touching things to say} 
of the kindliness and 
courage of the alley; 
dwellers. A sort of forced ' 
optimism, if I may so 
call it, seems to colour} 
the outlook both of the} 
author and of the writer | 


it must be a protective 
device assumed against | 
despair in the discourag- 
ing work to which both 
have set their hands. 
For on the evidence here 
set forth there is but too little cause for optimism. Rather, 
a vision of illimitable expense of spirit in a waste of squalor 





| too horrible for anything but anger or tears. Not all the 


humour in the world can really lighten the picture, but it 
is splendid to see so brave an attempt to do so. 

Miss Eruet Sinpawick entitles her new novel, Succession 
(SipGwick AND Jackson), a “ biographical fragment,” and 
as this “fragment” consists of nearly six hundred very 
closely printed pages her ideas of a novel of proper length 
must be Chinese. Here, in this sequel to Promise, she 
displays a fine and most excellent courage, but she also 
demands courage of her reader. Her method of explana- 


tion and illustration reveals itself as the most accurate} 


report of what is, to the innocent reader, unimportant dia- 
logue, and this dialogue throughout the six hundred pages 


flows about the small person of Antoine Edgell, musical | 


| genius, sometimes engulfs him altogether, sometimes recedes, 





leaving him high and dry and pitifully scared. To the 
reader it is as though Miss Stpawick had suddenly opened 
a door upon an exceedingly noisy family of mixed nation- 
ality. There the family are—bewildering, hasty, irritable, 


real as anything, but needing most certainly some sort of 


explanatory footnotes. But footnotes are not for Miss 
Sipewick. Antoine is a genius whose physical strength 
gives way again and again, whilst the family—grandfathers, 





A TEST FOR NUTS. 


day of the wedding, and the main interest of the story lies 
—_— —__—— in the fact that his flight 
led him to a Jesuit esta- 
blishment. This place, 
we are told, is “ not 
drawn from any com- 
munity in the United 
Kingdom,” a statement 
I find no difficulty in 
believing. Clive’s trick 
of bolting was not, how- 
ever, to be cured by the 
Jesuits, for even after he 
had taken his vows he 
once more took to his 
heels. It was this second 
bolt rather than the first 
that made me very sorry 
for Alice, for in the in- 
terval she had divorced 
him, and when he turned 
up again was comfortably 
married to his brother. 
Having saved Clive from 
'the Jesuits, Mr. R. K. Weekes is content to leave him; 
but I think that he should (for Alice’s sake) have seen 
‘him through just one more bolt. The book is very well 
| written and can be recommended to those who are not likely 
to find offence in its religious point of view. 














| It is a curious thing that when publishers print on the 

paper wrapper of a novel a little paragraph summarising 

its contents they should so often draw attention to features 

which on investigation prove not very attractive, and say 

nothing about those which are. Thus it is claimed for Miss 

JeaN Wesster’s Daddy Long-Legs that it has a “ dramatic 
and altogether unexpected” ending, and I can only say 
that if Messrs. Hopper ANp StovGutTon did not foresee the 
finish half-way through they can’t be nearly as intelligent 
as Iam. No hint is given of the really good part of the 
book. Fortunately for me, my interest did not depend on 
any attempt at mystification, but on the intimate description 
of an American girls’ college. I fancy that a good many 
of us know very little about this quite attractive phase of 
American life, and I am sure that Miss WessTer’s charming 
| picture of it would have gained more admirers if the para- 
graph on the cover had said something about it. I can 
only hope that Miss Wesster has plenty of readers who 
| know her too well to be dependent on information conveyed 


| by a wrapper. 
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